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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 

The Relationship of Politeness, Justice, and Religion. 

The relation of man to nan is three-fold, and may be considered as 
politeness, justice and love — the latter being also expressed by char- 
ity, kindness, or religion. It may not be amiss to seek a profounder 
reason than anj' we are accustomed to associate with the ordinary 
use of these words, and to clear up our beliefs on these fundamental 
subjects, by considering the real nature of these three ideas. We 
shall find that they each have a different standpoint from which the 
duty of man to man is regarded. 

Politeness looks at man wholly from the ideal side, and is the ex- 
pression of what is due the ideal man, not the expression of any one 
man's opinion of his fellow man. It consists of conventional forms 
which are its laws as agreed upon by society. Politeness thea recog- 
nizes no shortcomings, is responsible for none. Within its limits it 
looks upon all men as equally noble, and ironically supposes that the 
ideal and real are one and the same in ever}' individual, and treats 
him accordingly. Politeness has no moral quality beyond the obli- 
gation to know and use the forms which are accepted in the society 
in which one lives. To many an honest soul there seems, in treating 
all men with equal courtesy, to be something akin to a kind of 
unfairness which he would like to rectify if he could. From this view 
rudeness and plain speaking, that much be-praised vulgarity, have 
the air of virtues. But at the bottom of this feeling there is a mis- 
apprehension of the limits of courtesy. Politeness does not demand 
that we shall treat all alike, the common acquaintance as cordially 
as the dearest friend, nor are we called upon to indicate in our man- 
ners our private opinions of the people whom we meet. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that politeness requires the obliteration of all differ- 
ences in esteem and affection ; it but recognizes certain convention- 
alities of behavior as due from man as man to the ideal whom it sup- 
poses in every man. These conventionalities are not a matter of 
honesty or dishonesty, but are the forms of ideal behavior of ideal 
men. 

But to be polite, although an important, is by no means the whole 
duty of man. Justice is broader because it sees both the ideal and 
real man. It does not refuse to see the defects, but on tke coutrary 
takes full account of them. The peculiarity of the standpoint of 
justice is that it also recognizes responsibility. It says to every man, 
"You ought to be this, the ideal, but in fact you are thus, that is full 
of faults," and justice holds him responsible for the difference. It 
says, "You are a free agent, these sins of yours are the result of 
your own free choice." Justice is blind only t» the weakness of hu- 
man nature and takes no account of temptation, but looks upon every 
man as absolutely responsible for his deeds, as if it were really pos- 
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sible for him to be the ideal man. Hence justice consistently returns 
"the deed to the doer." Natural justice, or rather the justice of na- 
ture gives him back the consequences, if he breaks natural laws. Put 
your hand in the fire and it will burn, no matter how innocent you 
are. The institutions of human justice are not so stern, but they 
have the same principle at bottom. The law recognizes no extenua- 
ting circumstances but tries the criminal on the facts of his action, 
condemns him to what it considers an equivalent punishment upon 
the presumption that he is a free agent, and holds him responsible 
for his choice. After justice is satisfied his fellow man may then 
recommend mercy, the governor may pardon, but this is the kindness 
of individuals, the State as State cannot change its sentence. It is 
this recognition of weakness in the provision for pardon which marks 
the difference between man's justice and the inexorable justice of 
nature. 

It is evident from this view that justice is the right of authority, 
but not the right of man to man. The punishment of individual by 
individual cannot be allowed, because from its nature such punibh- 
ment would have a personal element in it. Divested of this personal 
end and administered by the State, punishment is justice, otherwise 
it is only vengeance. Man must not be allowed to avenge his inju- 
ries, but must seek redress through the law which takes away the 
personal element entirely and elevates his injury to the dignity of a 
violation of abstract right. 

Love is both broader and higher than either justice or politeness. 
Like the one it recognizes the ideal, like the other it sees in contrast 
the real man, but unlike either its only desire is to cure and make 
whole. The divine love offers pardon with tender recognition of the 
weakness of the human nature as well as the strength of the god- 
like nature in man. Justice recognizes no restoration to harmony 
with broken law and demands full expiation. Religion, which is the 
relation of man to God, consoles the suffering and forgives the sin- 
ner. Repentance restores the fallen soul to purity, although it does 
not take away the just consequences of sin. The words "reconcilia- 
tion to God" have this precious meaning, and religion offers the only 
reconciliation. 

Human charity recognizes the brotherhood of man no matter how 
fallen from its high estate, disguised in sin and misfortune. Its 
charitable institutions are the glory of the modern world. The more 
civilized and prosperous a community, the more generous its recog- 
nition of the claims of poverty, sickness, and suffering of all kinds. 
Society is emulating the divine love and "blessing them which hate 
and despitefully use it" when it makes its prisons to be reformatory 
institutions. In providing a refuge for the old and infirm it is Christ- 
like, saying "come unto me all ye who are heavy laden and I will 
give you rest." Religion, the love of man for God, and charity, the 
love of man for man, are the highest forms of the spiritual life which 
■Christ taught when he said : A new law bring I unto you, that ye 
love God with all jour soul, and your neighbor as yourself. 

St. Louis, April, 1877. e. s. m. 



